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ABSTRACT 

The Nevada Proficiency Examination Program was 
established by legislative mandate in 1977. It consists of two major 
assessment efforts: administration of a nationally normed test to 
grades 3, 6, and 9; and the testing of all 11th graders in reading, 
writing, and mathematics. Students must pass all three examinations 
as a precondition for receiving a standard high school diploma. 
Results for these components are presented in separate sections for 
the 1989-90 school year. The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
(CTBS) were used ir grades 3, 6, and 9 in Nevada for the first time 
in 1989-90; and writing in grade 9 was assessed with a test developed 
by the state. Consistencies that can be gleaned from the data for the 
first year of CTBS use are generally positive. Nevada public school 
students scored at a higher level than their counterparts in the norm 
group on all norm-referenced measures in the three grades. Ninety 
percent of the students met or exceeded the criteria of the writing 
test. On the Nevada High School Proficiency Examination, more 
students than expected achieved the required 90%. Writing results 
indicate a high level of proficiency relative to the criteria 
established. Results for students who retook the examinations after 
failing them at least once indicate that less than 1% of Nevada's 
public high school students fail to receive a standard diploma due to 
their inability to pass these examinations. Appendices contain 
statutes and regulatory provisior^s governing the assessments, the 
scoring guide for the writing assessment, and common test score 
scales used in education. Six figures and one table of test results 
are provided. (SLD) 
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Introductio.1 

The Nevada Proficiency Examination Program was established by 
egislative mandate In 1 977. That legislation, as amended in 1 983 and 1 987 
IS included as appendix A. 

The law provided for the administration of examinations of proficiBncy 
and achievement in reading, writing, and mathematics before thf* 
completion of grades three, six, nine and twelve. It also permitted the 
adoption of different standards of proficiency for pupils with diagnosed 
learning disabilities and prohibited the disclosure of the content of the te- 
or thoir correct answers, except as required to administer or evaluate the 
examinations or as required by a state officer in the performance of his/her 
duties. 

Legislation passed in 1979 required that the results of these 
examinations be reported annually to the State Superintendent of Public 
instruction. 

The proficiency examination program can be conceptualized as 
consisting of two major assessment efforts. The first involves the 
administration of a nationally normed standardized test of academic 
achievement In reading and mathematics at grades 3, 6, and 9 and in 
language at grades 3 and 6. An holistically scored direct' writing 
assessment is administered at grade 9. These tests are intended to identic 
those students who might require additional assistance in order to maintain 
the typical pattern of promotion through the grades. The second major 
assessment effort involves the testing of all eleventh-grade students in 
reading, mathematics, and writing, using state-developed minimum 
competency examinations. Students must pass all three examinations as 
a precondition for receiving a standard high school diploma. Although the 
examinations are Initially administered at grade eleven, students who fail to 
pass them on their first attempt are given three additional opportunities 
during their senior year to tike the test(s) previously failed. A student who 
fails to pass one or more of the high school proficiency examinations may 
be awarded a certificate of attendance, in lieu of a diploma, if he/she has 
reached the age of seventeen years. 

Results for these two major components of the Nevada Proficiency 
Examination Program are presented in separate sections in the report that 
follows. ^ 
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The Nevada Proficiency Examination at Grade 3, 6, and 9 



The Tests 

r .>presentatives of the Nevada Department of Education and the state's seventeen 
school districts conducted an extensive review of commercially available nationally 
normed st^i* idardized tests during the 1988-89 academic year. This effort resulted in the 
adoption Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, 4tb edition (CTBS/4), for the Nevada 
Proficiency Examination Program at grades 3, 6, and 9, beginning with the 1989-90 
academic year. Due to differences in the objectives measured by the test, test content, 
and the more recent national norms, which were established in 1988, the results reported 
below are not directly comparable to those reported in previous years when other tests 
were used. 

Regulations which govern the Nevada Proficiency Examination Program are to be 
found in Chapter 389 of the Nevada Administrative Code (see Appendix B). These 
regulations prescribed that the Total Reading, Total Mathematics, and Total Language 
scales of the CTBS/4 be administered as examinations of achievement and proficiency 
at grades three and six in the 1989-90 academic year. The language test of the CTBS/4 
was prescribed as an appropriate measure of writing proficiency at these grades, in lieu 
of one or more direct writing samples. 

At grade nine, the Total Reading and Total Mathematics scales of the CTBS/4 were 
prescribed. Writing at grade nine was assessed using a test developed and scored by 
the Nevada Department of Education. It consisted of one writing sample on each of two 
specified topics. The samples were hollstically scored for the students' ability to use 
standard conventions and usage and to convey a clear and coherent message on the 
assigned topic. 



Times of Administration and Scoring 

The procedures for tiie administration of tiie proficiency examinations, specified in 
the Code, permit tiie administration of the standardized tests during any time period for 
which the publisher provides eltiier empirical or Interpolated national norms. Thus, school 
districts had wide latitude in tiie choice of times for administration of the standardized 
tests. Administration wHhin tiie time periods for which tiie publisher had established 
empirical norms was encouraged. 

The CTBS/4 compares each student's performance to tiie performance of a 
representative national sample of students in tiie same grade who took the test during 
comparable periods in the 1987-1988 academic year. This procedure yields a percentile 
score for each student tfiat indicates the percentage of students in the normative sample 
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that scored at or below the student's achievement level. This was the metric used to 
determine whether or not the student had demonstrated adequate achievement Since 
fin * ^f^yye M were compa-'ed to their counterparts who took the tests in Xbs 

all, and those tested In the spring were compared to counterparts tested in the sorino 

The wring test at grade nine required the student to write for approximatelv thirtv 

rrr»«ri«n",!L* °' T «as holfetcalii. scored Z 

a criterion-referenced scale that ranged from one to six. The Scoring Guide for the 
wnting assessment is included as Appendix C of this report. Ninth grade writing teste 
were administered in October, 1988. ^ 



Slandacds for Proficiency 

Scores considered to demonstrate proficiency on the standardized tests 
adrninistered at grades three, six and nine were those at or above the 23rd percentile on 
the scale of individual norms for the CTBS/4. That is. studente were rebuked to soorS 

fn Z« "]?.'°*** ^ aPPropnate nomative samp e 

in order to be considered proficient in the subject matter tested. 

at nrJi^'^VZJIT''t"^ ^ described above, the writing test administered 
at grade 9 is critenon-referenced. That is. each student is required to demonstrate 

performance of histe peers or a comparabte reference group. Each wriMra sample was 

fh?^ ^ ^ ^ "^"y whose totll1co?e f^m 

the two wnting samples was greater than or equal to six were considered to be profiS 

'^Zy-^^ «° ^ -"Wmally pr^d^nuan be 

AppenXl "^"^ ^' ' °' the scoring guWe in 



Consequences of FaM» to Pass One or More OS the Pro;. Exarninations at 

Grade3,6,ar9 

t R nr '°P8«to"e Of of the prollcienoy examinations at grades 

tLZi t^ t'^JHf^: ^ examination(s) failed are 

intendKJ to be evaluated to aetermine what rem»/iiai Instnicticn would be appropriate 
Schools ara expected to provide instruction that differs from th« usual course (S study 
n the pro^s of remediation, as the examination results are interpreted to indiwte that 
the student is not making satisfactory progress through the gene^ curricJ"um 
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Results M Grades 3 and 6 



The minimum standards for passing the proficiency examinations at grades 3 and 
6 were adopted, at least in part, to coincide with the reporting standards of the test 
publishers. CTB/McGraw Hill, publisher of the CTBS/4, reports results for individuals on 
a variety of scales. One of their standards is the stanine distribution. This scale divides 
the range of possible scores into nine inten/als. Stanines two through eight represent 
equal inten/als on the scale of achievement. That is, the difference between the students 
scoring at the lower boundary and those scoring at the upper boundary of each stanine 
is intended to represent a constant amount of achievement on an absolute scale. As a 
result, tests which have a normal distribution of scores (the familiar bell-shaped curwe) will 
place different proportions of students in each of the stanines between two and nine. 
From the chart presented as Appendix D, it can be seen that approximately 7%, 12%, 
17%, 20%, 17%, 12%, and 7% of the students tested would be expected to score within 
the ranges represented by stanines two through eight, respectively. Stanine one includes 
approximately 4% of students in the norm group that achieved the lowest scores on the 
test and the ninth stanine includes approximately 4% of the highest scoring students in 
the normative sample. 

Using the stanine scale as a reference, students who score in stanines one 
through three fail to meet the standards for demonstrating adequate achievement. 
Students who score in stanines four and above are not expected to require remediation 
in the subject tested in order to make normal progress. The selection of the 23i:d 
percentile, the lower boundary of the fourth stanine, as the minimum passing score on 
these examinations helps to Insure that those students who fail the examination are, in 
fact, achieving at a level that Is below-average when compared to the norm group. That 
is, it is unlikely that the student's low score could have resulted solely from errors in 
measurement. 

Districts reported test results for grades three and six to the State Department of 
Education in terms of the number of students taking the test, the number scoring within 
each stanine, the percentage of students demonstrating adequate achievement, and the 
mean Normal Cun/e Equivalent (NCE) at each grade. This latter scale, the NCE is a scale 
adopted by the federal govemnront for the reporting of student achievement as measured 
by standardized tests In specified federal programs. It is derived from the normalized 
distribution of scores achieved by students in the nonnative sample for the test and 
divides the range of scores achieved by 98 percent of that group into 98 equal units. The 
reader should take care not to confuse the NCE, which has a mean of 50 and a range 
from 1 to 99, with the percentile rank, which has a mean of 50 and a range from 0 to 1 00. 
These two scales coincide only at their means and at the first and ninety-ninth percentiles. 
The differences can be seen by comparing the "Percentile Equivalents" with the "NCE 
Scores" below the figure In Appendix D. The reader will note that the percentile changes 
rapidly near the mean of the distribirtion and changes very little near the extremes. In 
contrast, the NCE changes at a constant rate throughout its range. 



The mean NCE provides a convenient measure of central tendency for reporting 
statewide results. If the mean NCE for the state Is above 50, Nevada's students, on the 
average, scored higher than the students In the 1987-88 norm group. In addition, the 
presentation of the percentage of students In each stanine provides an opportunity to 
compare the distribijllon of scores achieved by Nevada's students with the distribution 
of scores In th . normative sample, which is represented by the normal curve in the 
figures which fellow. 

Nevada's results at grade three In reading, language, and mathematics are 
presented In Figure 1. 




Subject 


Number TaelKl 


MeenNCE 


Peroent DemonHiaUiiu Adequate Achievement 


Reacing 


14,413 


SZB 


86.2 


Language 


14,367 


51.3 


81.6 


Maihemallce 


14,483 


5Z9 


83.9 



Figure 1 Percentage of students in Qrade 3 scoring in each stanine category on tests of 
language, and mathematics from the Compnihensive Test of Basic SItiiis, 13. 
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It should be noted, In Figure 1 , that the percentage of students that scored in 
alanine categories one through three on each of the three tests represents the 
percentage of students that failed to demonstf tite adequate achievement on that test. For 
reading, mathematics and language, that percentage is below the expected 23 percent. 
The success of Nevada's third grade students is similarly reflected In the excess of 
students in the middle and upper stanlne groups (stanlnes 5 through 9). 



Grades, 1989-90 
All Regular Students 




Stanlne Category 



Subject 


Number Teated 


MeanNCE 


Pofoert Demonatrating Adequate Achievement 


Readkig 


12.319 


51.5 


83.8 


Language 


12,355 


50.4 


81.3 


Mathematics 


12.358 


53.8 


83.8 



Figure 2 Percentage of students In Qrade 6 scoring in each stanine category on tests of reading, 
language, and mathematics from the Comprehensive Test of Basic Sk\\\s, L«vel 16. 



The results for Nevada's sixth-grade students are presented in Figure 2, above. 
The reader will note that they are quite similar to those at grade three. However, the 
sixth-grade scores do not differ from the norm as markedly as do the scores at grade 
three. 
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Results at Grade 9 

Students in grade 9 were required to take only the reading and mathematics 
sections of the CTBS/4. The requirement that students demonstrate adequate 
achievement in writing was met through the administration of a direct writing assessment 
at this grade level. 

Results for reading and mathematics are presented in Figure 3. 



Grade 9, 1989-90 
All Regular Students 




Stanino Category 



Subject 


Nunnber Toitod 


MeonNCE 


Pofoeni Demonslraiing Adocfuale AcbieveniBnt 




11,191 


54.3 


87.0 


1 J ■■jaiii in flit 


11,150 


53.2 


82.3 



Figure 3 Percentage of students In Grade 9 scoring In each stanlne category on tests of reading and 
mathematics from the Comprehensive Test of Basic Slcills, (jsvel 19/20. 



At grade nine, as at grades three and six, an excess of students scored in the 
middle and upper stanines so that the percentage demonstrating adequate achievement 
exceeds the expected value of 78%. The mean NCE also exceeds 50 for both subjects. 
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The direct writing assessment administered at grade nine requires the student to 
write to each of two topics during one sixty-minute period. The holistic scoring guide 
(included as Appendix C) provides a criterion reference for each score. That is, each 
writing sampie must have specific characteristics in order to earn a given score. At least 
two teachers hired by the Department of Education read each sample and the scores 
assigned by them are averaged to provide a single score for the topic in the range from 
one to six. The scores from the two topics are then added to provide a total writing score 
for each student. These totals may range from two to twelve. 

Since the scoring guide provides unique criteria for each score, Figure 4 presents 
the results for the writing tast in terms of the proportion of students scoring within 
specified ranges. 



Grade 9, 1989-90 

WritiDg 




a75 475 5.75 «L75 7.75 Ii75 ft75 ia75 11.75 

Total Writing Score 



Subject 


Number TeaiBd 


Total Wmng 


Total WWng 
S. D. 


Percent Demonstrating 
Adequate Achievement 


WrtUng 


11,531 


7.5 


Z4 


90.7 



FIguie 4 Percentage of students In Grade 9 scoring in each of ten score Inten^als on the direct 
assessment. 



writing 



The criterion for demonstrating adequate achievement was a total score of 6 from 
the two writing samples. This standard was new in the 1 989-90 school year, the minimum 
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score being raised from five to six by the State Board of Education In September, 1989. 
Thus, the percentage demonstrating adequate achievement in this academic year is not 
directly comparable to that figure for previous years. 

As indicated in Figure 4, 90.7% of Nevada's ninth grade public school students 
who took the writing test demonstrated adequate achievement. 

Discussion of Results at Grades 3. 6. and 9 

The reader should bG cautioned not to compare results either across subject areas 
or across grades. These data are cross-sectional and provide one indicator of the status 
of education in Nevada's public schools at a single point in time. Differences in the 
results for different subjects within a grade level could be accounted for by relatively 
minor differences in the fit between the contents of the tests used and curricula employed 
by the schools. Differences among grade levels could represent differing degrees of 
concordance between test and curriculum content across grade levels or minor 
differences among cohorts, the particular group of students at a grade level in a particular 
year. 

As mentioned earlier, results in reading, language, and mathematics are not 
comparable to those from previous years due to the initial use of the CTBS/4 in 1989-90. 
Results in writing, indicated by the proportion of students demonstrating adequate 
achievement, are not directly comparable to previous years due to the higher standard 
implemented in 1989-90. 

Those consistencies that can be gleaned from the data are generally positive. 
Nevada's public school students achieved at a higher level than their counterparts in the 
norm group on all norm-referenced measures administered at grades three, six, and nir- 
The two consistencies are the higher proportion of Nevada's students scoring in 
middle and upper stanines (5 through 9) and the higher average achievement of the^^ 
students, represented by a mean NCE greater than 50 when compared to the 1987-88 
norm group. 

The higher percentage of students that demonstrate adequate achievement in 
writing cannot be interpreted to mean that Nevada's students write better than they read 
or calculate. It does mean that more than 90% of the students tested demonstrated their 
ability to produce writing samples that meet or exceeded the criterion described for a 
score of three. A similar statement cannot be made for student performance on the 
norm-referenced measures. Individuals who have an intimate knowledge of the contents 
of the norm-referenced measures might be able to describe the differences in the types 
of behavior that might be expected from students who scored at different levels on the 
test. However, even the well informed layman could not be expected to provide such a 
description. He can only be certain that, whatever skills are being tested. Nevada 
students showed more of them than their counterparts in the norm groups. 

9 
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ITie Nevada Proficiency Examination Program at Grade 1 1 

The Tests 

The Nevada High School Proficiency Examination consists of examinations in 
reading, writing, and mathematics, developed by the Nevada Department of Education. 
The initial administration of these examinations at grade eleven satisfies the statutory 
requirement that each student demonstrate proficiency in these basic skill areas before 
completion of grade 12. It also mal<es available a year for remediation, during which a 
student who fails one or more examinations on his/her first attempt is given three 
additional opportunities to pass the test(s) failed. 

The contents of these high school proficiency examinations are described in the 
Nevada Administrative Code. The excerpts of the Code that deal with proficiency testing, 
included as Appendix B, reflect revisions to the Code which were adopted in the fall of 
1989. iHowever, the tests that were administered through the 1988-89 academic year 
were those developed under eariier regulations, adopted in 1985. The process which 
provided the foundation for development of the tests used during the 1988-89 academic 
year, and the competencies which they measured, can be briefly described as follows. 

The competency statements that guided the production of these tests were 
developed in a five-step process. First, a task force of teachers from across the state 
was convened to determine which competencies should be required for graduation. 
Second, a task force of teachers, counselors, principals and other school administrators 
refined the work of the first task force and recommended procedures to be used in 
setting minimum competency levels for graduation. Third, an advisory commission 
composed of private citizens and business people reviewed the work of the task forces. 
Fourth, working from, and generally consistent with the work of the two task forces and 
the advisory commission, a committee of Nevada Department of Education staff compiled 
a set of recommended competencies, and fifth, these recommendations were approved 
by the State Board of Education as the basis for the Nevada Proficiency Examinations. 

When these tasks were completed, concerns were expressed that the 
examinations in mathematics and reading were not of sufficient difficulty. Reading and 
mathematics spedaiists and teachers fi-om around the state were then called together to 
remedy tiie situation. This group reviewed both the existing competency statements and 
those used by other states. They proposed that the scope of both tests be broadened 
to include higher order skills and submitted their recommendations to the State Board of 
Education. 

The competency statements for the three tests, which were adopted by the board 
in 1984, to become effective in the spring of 1985, are as follows: 
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In Reading (competencies adopted in 1984): 



The student must demonj^rate minimum basic sl<ills in: 

(1) Determining the meaning of words in context; 

(2) Identifying the details and main idea of a paragraph; 

(3) Identifying the sequence of events in a selection or steps in a set of directions- 

4 Making comparisons and contrasts between persons, events or objects- 
5) Identifying the cause of a given effect or the effect of a given cause- ' 

(6) Distinguishing between fact and opinion; and 

(7) Predicting outcomes and drawing conclusions based on the material read. 
In Writing (competencies adopted In 1987): 

The student must demonstrate skills in: 

(1) Descriptive or narrative writing; 

(2) Expository writing; or 

(3) Persuasive writing. 

In Mathematics (competencies adopted in 1984): 
The student must demonstrate minimum basic skills in: 

/I} A^?^' subtracting, and multiplying whole numbers and decimals; 

5 subtracting, and multiplying proper fractions or mixed numbers- 

(3) Dividing whole numbers and decimals; 

(4) Using formulas to find unknown values; 

(5) Performing calculations and solving problems involving percent; 

(6) Finding perimeters and areas of rectangles; 

(7) Solving problems involving money; 

(8) Using measurement systems and solving problems involving measurements; 

(9) Companng numbers; 

^^^^ and^s^e^^^ir "^'"^ ^^^^""^ from tables, charts, graphs, maps. 

(1 1) Solving multi-step problems involving the previous skills. 



Times of AdmWstraiion and Scoring 
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The scales for the mathematics and reading tests of the Nevada High School 
Proficiency Extamination were developed from the results achieved by groups of students 
who took the examination between 1984 and 1986, depending on the form administered. 
Scores range from 200 to 800 and the scales were designed to have a mean of 500 and 
a standard deviation of 100. This is the same scale as that used by the College Entrance 
Examination Board (C.E.E.B.) for the Scholastic Aptitude Test (S.A.T.), which are 
illustrated in Appendix D. 

The writing test at grade eleven, like that at grade nine, consisted of one writing 
sample on each of two topics. Students were allowed a total of 60 minutes to write on 
the two prescribed topics. Each sample was holistically scored on a six-point scale using 
the scoring guide in Appendix C so that the to*^' writing score could range from 2 to 12. 



Standards for Prafk:iency 

For the reading and mathematics tests, a minimum scaled score of 370 was 
required as a demonstration of proficiency. Ten percent of students who took a test with 
these scale characteristics would be expected to fail if the scores on the test were 
normally distributed, i.e. they produced the typical bell-shaped cun/e. 

When the scores from the two writing samples were added together, the new 
standard of 6, discussed under results for grade 9, above, was considered as 
demonstrating adequate achievement for the 1989-90 academic year. Since the writing 
examination is a criterion-referenced examination, no predictions can be made about 
student success on the examination merely from a knowledge of the scale characteristics. 
An understanding of the meaning of the minimum passing score can be gained from 
either a review of the holistic scoring guide in Appendix C, with particular attention to the 
requirements for a score of 3, or through a review of writing samples assigned a score 
of 3. Unlike the examinations in reading and mathematics, the writing test provides some 
assurance that particular skill levels have been achieved. 



Consequenoes of Faiure to Pass One or More of the Profidency Examinatkms 

at Grade 11 

As menttoned in the Introduction, each student must pass the proficiency 
examinations in all three basic skills areas, in addition to meeting the other state and 
district requirements for graduation, in order to receive a standard high school diploma. 
The intent of the program is to help insure that students who fail one or more 
examinations on their first attempt receive appropriate remedial instruction in the basic 
skill(s) in preparation for taking the examination again during their senior year. Three 
opportunities are provided during the student's senior year to retake the test: in October, 
in February, and near the end of the academic year. Students cannot be awarded a 
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WmhI^'I^I, k!!^' "'S'T* ''"''i'***' ^"^^ satisfactorily passed all three examinations. 

^ !. «. ^ awarded a certificate of attendance, in lieu of a diploma, if he/she has 
reached the age of seventeen years. 



Results at Grade 11 

Hie Nevada High School Proficiency Examination scores in mathematics and 
reading are not normally distributed. Rather than having the bell shapeTpSal ^tSte 

^ ™ t^r^ '° ' '"'^ """^ °' achievemem. thSb^n 

of scores for these profiaency examinations is negatively skewed. TTiat is. many more 
students score at the high end of the distribution than the low end. giving th^dKion 
a long tail to the left in the range of the lower scores. aistnoution 

minim,™*^^T'*' «l|8trlbufion is appropriate for a test designed to measure 
min mum competency, fne long tail indicates that the test Is most sensitive in 
dBtinguishing among the achievement levels of low-scoring students. The relaft«lack 

for mrpi)^^"^""" * "^'^ °' ™' ' for a rrused 

»™ r,nl!f»i!^„*'c "'® P'?'''*«y examinattons in mathematics and reading 

are reported in Figure 5. TT,e distributtons of scores are presented at the top of the 
Figure and a summary relative to the minimum criteria for demonstrating prafteiencv is 
presented at the bottom. In this figure the pe«!entage of students ZSed^Sh 
60-pejrt scale score Inteo^l between 250 and 730 is represented byX heS of me 
bar. defining eight ntervab. "nie percentage of studente scoring at tTtw^ elemes 

^r^^^^'T" '2!r?- ^ °' ^ their v^dth wereTell^ for 

tt^eirabil^ to adequately describe the distribution. They shouU not be confusedS^tf^ 

compare them to the normal curve for reasons described above. Kiawro 

Trie negative skew of both the mathematics and reading distributions tor the 
s eventh grade is obvious in the distributions presented in Figuri 5. Tere is a r^uch 
S^L T."?' »«rin8 in the higher score IrLvals thrfn SwTr 

f^**^ * " ^ fi9"« 'ndudes the numbro 

orauJlnSl^r^ ^ ^l'^ andVjard deviation f?r each 

group, and the perrantage of students that passed each test, "me means for both t^s 

SL? "T^"^ higher me^r.41 

have e^endTnl^ ^ ^st tests that 

have extended penods of exposure and use. The variation among the scores as 
measured by the standard devlatk)n. also exceeds the expected vaSelf Vw^te m«v 
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Grade 11, 1989-90 

Reading aod Mathematics 




Scaled Scor* 



Subject 


Number Tested 


Mean Scale 
Score 


Scato Score 
ao. 


PeicBfK Demof wtraUng 
Adequate Achievement 


Reacing 


10,294 


540.6 


117.7 


92.7 


Mathematics 


10,275 


525.0 


120.3 


92.6 



Figure 5 Percentage of students In Qrade 11 scoring In each of ten scale score Intervals on the High 
School Proficiency Examinations in reading and mathematics. 



The distribution of scores and a summary of results relating to the minimum 
requirements for demonstrating proficiency in writing are presented in Figure 6. 

Unlike the writing test results at ninth grade, the distribution of scores in writing at 
grade eleven is quite skewed and the success rate is quite high. The higher proportion 
of students passing the writing test at grade eleven should Indicate a real gain in the 
percentage of students meeting minimum standards, since both the ninth grade and 
eleventh grade tests are scored according to the same protocol. 

Discusston of Results at Grade 1 1 

The percentage of students passing the proficiency examinations In mathematics 
and reading on their first attempt at grade eleven is somewhat higher than the pass rates 
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Grade 11, 1989-90 

Writing 




a75 



4.75 5.75 8.75 7.75 8t75 «l75 ia75 11.75 

Total Writing Score 





Number Taeted 


Mean 

Total Wiwiiy 


Total Wrung 
S. D. 


Percent Demonstrating 
Adequate Achisvement 

97.0 


WrWng 


10,090 


8.3 


^o 



^^mert.'''*'^^* ^"^^ ^ ^ In each of ten score intervals on the direct 



writing 



at grades three, six. and nine, in the 1989-90 academic year. The excess of students 

thfoh«I!!LT« "1 P^?^?®'^ percentage is 90%) is consistent with 

the observation of a higher mean scale score on these tests. Whether they represent real 
achievement gains is difficult to judge in the absence of a quality exte nKen?e^^^^ 

inHir^tn 2'h«!l^l® "?"?"^®5[fnced mathematics and reading scores, the writing results 
indicate a high level of proficiency relative to the criterion described in the scoring guide 
™^ °r ^® ^^on-^eferenced writing examination is consistent with 

Mf?.Ho c "?^?^'! ^'^P''?^®"!®"^ J" ^ quality of student writing samples by those 
fora nS^^^^ participated In the scoring of the writing examinations 
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The reader should not interpret the failure rates reported above for the eleventh 
grade examinations as the percentage of students who fail to graduate due to their 
inability to pass the Nevada High School Proficiency Examination. The data reported are 
only for the students' first attempt. Typical data for testing at grade 12 indicate that 
approximately 60% of the students who retake the examination pass. When the rate for 
each of three additional attempts is combined with the initial success rate, it is estimated 
that less than one percent of Nevada's public high school students fail to receive a 
standard diploma due to their inability to pass these proficiency examinations. This 
estimate is based on the entire population taking the examination, of which approximately 
five percent are classified as exceptional. 



Special Populations 

1989-90 was the first year for which districts were specifically required by 
regulations to report results for two special populations, students excused from 
compulsory attendance who are schooled at home and students in special education 
programs. 

Students Who V;ece Home Schooled 

64, 58, and 18 students were reported as being home schooled in grades three, 
six and nine, respectively. Results reported for these students are presented, below, in 
terms of number tested, mean NCE, and percent demonstrating adequate achievement. 
The total number of students at each grade level is too small to define an adequate 
distribution of stanine scores for purposes of comparison either with the normal curve or 
with the statewide distribution of scores of regular students. 

From Table 1 it can be seen that, except for mathematics at grade nine, home 
schooled students show the familiar pattern of a mean Normal Curwe Equivalent (NCE) 
that exceeds the expected value of 50, and a percentage of students demonstrating 
adequate achievement that exceeds 78%. 

When the specific levels of achievement for students who were home-schooled are 
compared with those for all regular students, the results are quite similar except for 
reading at grade six and mathematics at grade nine. In five of the six similar 
comparisons, the group with the higher mean NCE has a slightly lower percentage of 
students demonstrating adequate achievement This pattem is consistent with the 
conclusion that for these subjects at these grade levels the groups show equivalent 
achievement. Both the mean iMCE and the percentage of students demonstrating 
adequate achievement in reading at grade six for students who were home schooled 
exceed those values for all regular public school students. In ninth-grade mathematics, 
the regular public school students show higher achievement on both indices. Whether 
these two differences are reai or whether they might simply result from sampling error is 
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^^^li f *"""Jf "5 '^^^^^ ^ ""^^ °l «"dents who are home 
f^^^ ""Ofe "etailed information about the variability of student 

scores within each group, a rigorous test of ihe hypothesis that there is no difference 
between groups Is not possible. umoioMi-o 







QradeS 


Sub^ 


Number Tested 


lyieanNCe 


Peroent Demonstratitig Adequate Achievement 


1 Reading 


64 


56.0 


84^4 


1 Language 


64 


5^4 


78.1 


1 Mathematics 


63 


51.8 


84.1 






Qtm 




Subject 


Number Tested 


MeanNCE 


Percent Demonstrating Adequate Achievement 


Reading 


58 


58.0 


93.1 


Language 


58 


50.7 


81.0 


Mathematics 


58 


54.0 


86.2 






Gfade9 | 


Sut)ject 


Number Tested 


MeanNCE 1 


Percent Demonstrating Adequate Achievement 


Reading 


17 


51.5 


88.2 


Mathematics 


18 


42.7 


66.7 



tested, inean NCE, and percentage of home-schoaled students demonstratlno adeauate 
T^.-^"^ ««i nrathematlcs from Ihe CT8SM a glldS 



SIX, and nine. 



nina . «"dents taking the writing examination at grade 

nhie and the percentage of students demonstrating adequate xhievement In writinq was 

«noTn ^ 'I.*' ^"'^ testing itiice's failure to p SvlS^K 

reporting of mis infomiation on the reporting forms used by the districts. This oversioht 
will be corrected for the 1990-91 academic year. mis oversignt 

orade ^^^^'^i"^.^^ '^^^ ^° home schooled at 

grade eleven. Of those that are. most are completing high school through an aoproved 

Lro?Hin?'"'^*°"'** ®™* ^ ^0 ^ «°^king toward fstendard Wgh 

T^sJTZ' ^Z^:^"^ 'f.*** '^"•^ school proflciency examinaS 
means Ve tewT?^^^^^ demonstrate safefactory progress through alternative 

document '^"^ ^"'='«"te i" «s 
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Spedal-Education Students 



1989-90 was also the first academic year for which specific regulations required 
the reporting of results for students in special education programs. Some students in 
thesa programs are exempted from participation in the Proficiency Examination Program 
when it is determined not to be In the student's best interest and this exclusion is stated 
in the student's Individualized Educational Plan (lEP). The results for those special 
education students who are mainstreamed and participate in regular classrooms in one 
or more subject areas are included with those of regular students for those subjects. 
Those cases that remain, students who take one or more of the CTBS/4 tests but are not 
mainstreamed for that subject, represent a wide variety of conditions, circumstances and 
educational experiences. As such, reports of their results meet the requirements of the 
law but provide little useful information for the purposes of this report. The results for 
special education students who take the High School Proficiency Examination as a 
requirement for earning a standard diploma are included with those for regular students. 
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APHENDDC A 

Statutes Governing the Nevada Proficiency Examination Program (1/1/90) 

The Nevada Proficiency Examination Program for the 1988-1989 academic year was based uoon the 
following laws which was passed by the State Legislature in 1977, and amended in 1983 and 1987. 

NRS 389.015-.017 - STATUTES RELAT1NQ TO STUDEffT TESTINQ 

3W^15 A^itevefnent and proll^^ Requlremenls; ellect of f«hjre to demonstrate 

adequate acttewemert or to pass; dbcloeure of queetlons s«d 

uJ' J^l of tnistees of each school district shall administer examinations in all public schools 
within its district to determine the achievement and proficiency of pupils in: 

(a) Reading; 

(b) Writing: and 

(c) Mathematics. 

The examinations must be administered before the completion of grades 3, 6, 9 and 12. 
disabilitl^^^*"* standards of proficiency may be adopted for pupils with diagnosed learning 

^'i^!' ^ ^ donwnstrate adequate achievement on the examination administered before the 
complrtion of grade 3. 6 or 9, he may be promoted to the next higher grade, but the results of his 
examination must be evaluated to dtitemnine what remedial study is appropriate. If a pupil fails to pass 
the high schod proficiency examination administered before the completionof grade iST he must nS be 
Z^^Tll study, to pass the high ichod prJficiency examlnrnkT^^ 

he may be given a certificate of attendance, in place of a diploma, if he has reached the age of 1 7 years. 

4. The state board shall prescribe standard examinations of achievement and proficiency to be 
administered pursuant to subsection 1. The questions contained in the examinations and the approved 
answers used for grading them are confidential, and disclosure is unlawful except: 

(a) To the extent necessary for sdmlnistering and evaluating the examinations, 
b) That a disclosure may be made to a state officer who is a member of the executive or 
legislative branch to the extent that it is related to the performance of that officer's duties 



3M^017j\chtevBm^ Submission offBsufcs to superintendent of pubSc 



.rJ^^fJ^^^ . ejjcatton Shall prescribe regulations requiring that each board of trustees of a 
tho^ the wpsrintendent of public instruction, in the fomi and manner prescribed by 

Ti^^ J^nT^,^^ of achievement and proficiency examinations given in the 3rd. 6th. 9ih and 

I i?inn K?^r^''^H'^^!°' ^'^'^ t»^« regulations any 

provision which would violate the confidentiality of the test scores of any individual pupil 
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NEVADA ADMINISTOATTVE CODE (NAC) PERTAINING TO THE PRCF.CIENCY EXAMINATION PROGRAM 

January 1, 1990 

ChaplGr 389, Section 1 

I ^' '^"'^^ °^ ^' examinations administered pursuant 

H«no^lf2?:S i^^fi^P"* 3. 6 and 9 must be reported in writing by each dIstrlS to the 

byT d^^al:'^^^ ' ^ ^ the fom, prescril' 

schixJ^jSTar '^^^ ^ ^' examinations administered In ,ie district during the preceding 

(b) State, for each subject and grade level, and for each school and the district as a whole: 

(1) The total number of examinations administered; 

(2) The percentage of students achieving proficient levels; 

(3) The stanine distribution of the results; and 

(4) The mean normal cun/e equivalent score achieved. 

(c) include the results of each examination administered to a handicapped pupil who participates in 

L^flTH'??*f^'°^P'S'^*°'^*"*^t«»t«^' "nles^hisindiJKXli^k^^^ 
states that he Is not capable of taking a standardized examination under standardized conditions. 

<^u^.r^2UL^^^^^!^^^,^ do not apply to the results of examinations administered to 
pr^riSS 'S? t^ ^eST^^S^SkS: ^^'^ - ^ 

389.061 limes to administer cecaminaiionB. 

3fl9 "^"^ ^ "^""'"^^f the examinations required by NRS 

389.015 in each pubtic schcol in that district which has the appropriate grades at the following times: 

(a) F«f grades 3 and 6, the examlnaitonsrnay be administered at any timed 
duri^»Kl?*2^^J?^^ I?" »^ mathematics may be administered at any time 

(c) For grade 11, the examination fbr writing must be administered on the second Wednesdav in 

! ? ^ WIS during the week Of the second Wednesday in Fetxu^^ 
must be administered on the thM Wednesday m Februaiy rwjruaiy, me examination 

iirilL?'^ 11.^ ocammation fbr writing must be administered to pupils in grade 12 who must 
^^.^S"^!^^ *° O"^*' °" ^ Wednesday In Febmayi the tot Thut^rin adS 
and the third Wednesday In October. If a holiday falls durinjthe wiSn^ttTseSrid S^^^ 
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Febmaiy, the examination must t>e administered on the third Wednesday In Febmary. 
(0 For grade 12. the examinations for reading and mathematics must be administered to pupils in 
grade 12 who must pass the examinations to graduate, at some time Monday through Thuradav 
during the weei( of the second Wednesday In Febnjary, the last Thursday in April, the last Thursday 
n June and the third Wednesday in October. If a holiday falls during the week of the second 
Wednesd^ in February, the examinations must be administered at some time {Monday through 
Thursday during the week of the third Wednesday in February. 

(g) For adults, the examlnatkxi for writing must be administered to adult pupils who must pass the 
fa^lfa^ ^! graduate, on the second Wednesday in Febnjary, the last Thursday In April and the 
third Wednesday In October. If a holiday fails during the week of the second Wednesday In Febmarv 
the examination must be administered on the third Wednesday In Febnjap/, 

(h) For adults, the examlnatk)ns for reading and mathematk» must be administered to adult pupils 
who must pass the examlnatk)ns to graduate, at some time Monday through Thursday during the 
week of the seoxid Wednesday in Febnjary, the last Thursday In April, the last Thursday in JuneT and 
at some time Monday through Thursday during the week of the third Wednesday In October. If a 
holiday falte during the week of the second Wednesday in Febmary. the examinations must be 
Febmwy Thursday during the week of the third Wednesday In 

2. The department of educatton may schedule a special administration of any examination required 
to be passed for graduatkxi If:, 

(a) The person taking the examlnatton Is an adult or a pupil in grade 12* 

^1^°^^ "° of his own, was not able to take the examination at its most recent 
aaministratK>n; arKi 

ff Ll!!° 'T*^. admlnlstratton of the examlnatk)n is scheduled before the date on which the person 
Is otherwise eligible to graduate. ^ 



389.056 Procedures for a ctrtiinis U a U ufi Of eacanlrwiiGna. 

1 . Achlevenwnt and proficiency examlnatk)ns must be administered as foltows: 

(a) For grade 3, ail examinattons must be administered pursuant to the Instmctlons In 
by CTO^^iT ^"^^^ Level 1 3,' copyright 1 989 

irZZS!^ ^-Ha^if fxf*«ton« must be administered pursuant to the instmcttons in 

Ti^'J^if' ^ Examiner's Manual: Levels 16 and 19/20.' 

copyright 1989 by CTB/McGraw41i. ' 

iSl ^P ry^^ '.*^ •tamjnatton tor writing must be administered puiwjant to the instnjcttons In 
Reading and Writing.' adopted by the departtnem of educatkxi 

f^./J^ ^ ^ axaminalions must be administered pursuant to the instructions 

Re^1S"5S^^ Profk^mcy eiamlnatton M^^r^^^^ 

Reading and Wridng.' adopted by the department of educatksn. 

2. Each school principal shaH. on a fbrni devetoped by the department of education, verify that the 
procedures established In this sactton have been fbltowed at his sdiool. 

389.061 Speclte examinatione required. 

The following examlnatkms must be used as examinattons of achievement and proftolency: 
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1. For grade 3, the total reading section, mathematics section and language section of Level 13 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, fourth edition. uuv«i lo, 

2. For grade 6, the total reading section, mathematics section and language section of Level 16. 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, fourth edition. i.evei lo, 

3. For grade 9: 

fouiTLftion'"^ ^"^ mathematics sections of Level 19/20, Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, 

?®J1!®^^?* Proficiency Examination In Writing for the 9th grade prescribed by the department 
of education for each testing period. « r y u«K,«mmoMi 

4. For grades 1 1 and above: 

(a) The Nevada High School ProfJclency Examlnatton In Reading; 

(b) The Nevada High School Proficiency Examlnatk>n In Mathematics; and 

(c) The Nevada High School Proficiency Examlnatk)n In Writing for the 1 1th grade and above 
prescribed by the department of educatkm for each testing period. 

389.066 Soxes indkatfnglMjre to dsmonstraieadeq^ 

^ooi^^"P" !^ any of the folknWng scores on the examlnatk)ns administered pursuant to NRS 
389.01 5 has not demonstrated adequate achievement: 

oo^l\J^i?^^^ ®' ? °" examination for reading, maihemattes or writinc at or below the 
22nd percentile of the nattonal norms for that examlnatton. b oi w oeiuw me 

^'^«^°^^?^® ^' ® °" ^ examlnatton for reading or mathematics at or below the 22nd 
percentile of the nattonal norms for that examlnatton. 

3. For grade 9, a score on the examlnatton for writing of betow 6. 

389.071 Nevada High SchodPrafkienty Examine hWW^ 

J!^*" ^J!^^ ^^.52^ "i?^ Proftelency Examlnatton In Writing for the 9th grade to be 
^mr^Zl^t?!"^^^ and each edWon of the Nevada High School pToflctency Exinlnation i^ 

1. Descriptive ornarrattve writing; 

2. Expository writing; or 

3. Persuasive writing. 

389.076 Nevada High School ProtfciancyExtfnin^kiReadkig. 

1... li . oo? ^ "'Sh School Profldency Examlnatton in Reading to be used after the 

fall of 1 989 must assess pupils' skills In the foltowing areas: 
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(a) Vocabulary and determining the meaning of words in context; 

(b) Identifying details and main ideas in selections; 

(c) Identifying the sequence of events in a selection or steps in a set of directions- 

(d) Making comparisons and contrasts; 

(e) Identifying causes and effects; 

(0 Distinguishing between facts and opinions; 

(g) Predicting outcomes and drawing conclusions based on the material read; and 

(h) Understanding the author's intent. 

2. Pupils may be tested in the areas listed in subsection 1 for: 

(a) Their perception of words and the translation of those words into the explicit meaning of the 
Ideas represented (literal comprehension); a"«»iw 

(b) Their ability to understand implied meanings and discover relationships (inferential 
comprehension); and ^ 

(c) Their ability to use a bacl<ground of experience to react to. judge and evaluate Ideas or 
imagery received from the material, including the ability to accept or reject Ideas as a result of 
their evaluation (critical reading). 

3. Passages on the examination may include selections: 

(a) Relating to literature, social studies, science, mathematics, occupational education, computer 
education and other areas of study included in the pupils' curriculum; and 

(b) From Infonnational materials such as periodicals, manuals, handbooks and other publications. 

subsection '""^ ""'"^^ questtons from each of the areas listed in 

5. All questions on the examination must be presented as multiple choice questions. 
389.081 Nevada High School ProlMencyExaninatiorn in Mdh^ 

tho iLii ^T<ll.?^^'*!2 Nevada High School Proftoiency Examinatkxi in lytathematics to be used after 
the fall of 1989 must assess pupils' skills In the fdtowlng areas: 

(a) Adding, subtracting, multiplying and divkJIng whole numbers, decimals, fracttons and 
percentages using a single step; duu 

(c) Using formulas and simple equatk)i<s; 

(d) Sni'.ing problems Involving measurements; 

(e) Geometry; and 

sUm""^ P*®*^ ^ Infonnatkjn obtained from tables, charts, printouts, graphs, maps and 

subLi^^®^^l!i!?'2I..!^^f j^sn^^ji^j^'^^ ^® ^ «pp^ ^kins Hsted m 

suDsection 1, not the ability to perform cakHJiatkm 

subsecti^ examlnatton must contain an equal number of questkins from each of the areas listed in 
4. All questtons on the examlnatton must be presented as multiple choice questions. 
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mess Passage profidency CKaiiinaitons. 

1. A pupil may not be given a standard diploma until he has. after entering grade 11. passed: 

!?! 2® "'9h School Proficiency Examination in Reading; 

S m!!;!?! u£ fl;!? Examination In Mathemiics; and 

The Nevada High School Proficiency Examination In Writing. 

not faXtoWaJt^^^^^^^ P-«ciency examinations, he is 

3. Passing scores on the high school proficiency examination are as follows: 

(a) In reading, 370. 

(b) In mathematics, 370. 

(c) In writing, 6. 

389.658 Subm«ssk)«ofRe8uteofProlWencyExaninaik)n& 

the data and sutenK IteZIte. «<aininatlon», obtain and e«alus«i 

<-^''^'^l%t^:T^^:^^ the resuns 

« »-wiu«i reporxing agency. (Substituted In revision for NAC 389.090) 

389.660 AddMonalCoiw Required VVhen Profit 

appU: K^^rSSrt>d^»^ - passed the 

courses as are appropriate. ^ne ©no or the 11 th grade, he shall enroli In such additional 

regular courses. (Substtttited In STc^SSl^ *" 

389.662 PWWenqfEnninafcmtePu^ 

(Substituted In revision lorNMmi(^ ""tore •» i« graduated from the Nevada high school. 
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Regulations Governing the Partkapation of Home Schooled Students in the 
Proficiency Examination Program - NAC 392.065 



1 . A grant of an excuse from compulsory attendance at public school is effective for 1 school year. 

2. Each child excused from compulsory attendance at public school for the first time under the 
provisions 0^ NAC 392.015 to 392.075, inclusive, must be tested as provided in subseSions 3 to 7 
inclusive, before the excuse may be granted. "^"wno o lo ^ 

3. The board of tmstees of the county school district shall require proof of reasonable educational 
progress as a condition for renewing the grant of excuse from compulsory attendance at public school. 

4. Such prwjf of progress must be in the form required by NRS 389.01 5 and students in grades 1 

' kI' 5. 7 and 8 must be tested by the district as part of its annual program for testing student 
^T'^^J^'^*^ the district If the district does not have such a proT^ at the grSe llle?o?the 
child, then the appropriate level of the Comprehensive Test of Basic SWIIsmust be usid. 

examination given pursuant to this section must be administered In the manner generally 
prescribed for examinations of the kind, without regard to the fact that the student being tested is excused 

compulsoiy attendance. The board of trustees of the district shall select the 
T ? ^ ««^inatlon and the location where the examination is to be gi^eTgiZ 
consideration to the recommendations of its staff and a representative of parents whose children are 
excused from attendance under the provisions of NAC 392.015 to 392.075, inclusive. 

^nri^rJ^L'i'^T'^^J'^ ^"^f^ Correspondence program, the district may use report cards 
and transcripts as evidence of educatlof ial progress. 

oorrL J^ir** * 10 or 12 who is not enrolled In an approved 

12Lf* detemilned by considering samples of his wort( from the subjects 
n?r«l^,^l school oourae of study, standardized tests or other measures agreed to by me 

parent and the board of tmstees of the county school district 

^ar^"^^^!^^' '!^^°^ educational progress* means academic achievement within 
an average range when compared to: 

(a) The child's age group; 

(b) The child's grade level; or 

(c) The chikf 8 predicted ability as measured by a standardized test 
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NEVADA HIGH SCHCX3L PROFICIENCY EXAMINATION IN WRITING 



SCORING GUIDE 
WRITING ASSESSMENT 



$<Vdefm fhouW b» rewarded tor what thev do wetl In resoofw to the topics. AN responses 
art to receiv* an appropriate score. 

Readers shotAJ remember that papers were written within the constraints Ot a time limit 
(60 mimMes (or both topics) and wkhout the use of a dictionafy. 

Papers that fail into the foNowing categories MUST be given to the Table Leader: 
The paper is dearly off-topic. 

Off-topic papers are those whose content bears no 
resemblance to the assigned topic, not merely those 
in which the writer appears to have misunderstood 
the assignment. 

The paper contains obscene or extremely ot^joruJ material. 
• The paper is blanic 



SCORE SIX 

A 6 paper is superior. It does ALL OR MOST 
o( the following well: 

• Addresses the topic dearly and 
affocthMlif showing oriolrM%, 
creativity, and depth of thought 

• Develops ideas in a dear, logicii. and 
detailed manner, displaying effective 
organization and ooherenoe. 

• Usee language ertectively with a senee 
of conlroL 

• Commits few. if any, wrora in 
grammar/usage and mechanict. 



SOOnE THREE 

A 3 paper is mmimaNy adequate, tt SMhit)its 
inadequadee in SOME OR ALL d the 
fdlowing ways: 

• Addreeses the topic but doee nd 
display mature style or weH-devdoped 
content 

• Displays minimal cisvelopment It may 
contain krelovandee «id lack d logic, 
or digraes or ramble. 

• UMe language that is somewhat 
limited, simplistic, mundane, or 
otherwise inappropritta. 

. Contains flaws in sentence structure, 
grammar/usage, and mechanics which 
do nd impede meaning. It indicatee 
some consisted misunderstanding d 
*j the convertiorw. 



SCORE RVE 

A 5 paper is distinctly above average, it has 
SOME OR ALL d the folowing charaderistics: 

• Addresses the topic dearly. 

• Develops ideas wen in an organized 
and coherent manner. 

• Uses language effediveiy. 

• Commits few errors in grammar/usage 
and mechanics. 



SCORE TWO 



A 2 paper is very weak. It reveals serkxjs 
and persistent problems in commudcatkxis. 
It compouMte the weaknesses d the 3 pif)er 
in SOME OR ALL d the foNowing ways: 



Addressee the topk: bd bask^ly lists 
kerne with little or no supporting 
detail. 

Contains serkNJS flaws in 
development, orgadzatioa and 
coherence. 

Uses language that is highly limited, 
simpNstk;, d dheiwiso inappropriate. 

Displays consisted violatkMis In 
sedence staidure, grammar/usage, 
and mechantes whfch Impede 
understanding. 



SCORE FOUR 

A 4 paper is adequate. It exhibits SOME OR 
ALL d the fdk>wing ctiaracteristics: 

• Adequately addresses the topic. 

• Develops kJeas in a satisfactory 
manner with adequde organization 
and coherence. 

• GeneraNy uses language dearly but 
occaskxiaMy displays some wordiness 
or ineffective didkm. 

• Commits some errors in 
grammar/usage and mechank;s. 



SCORE ONE 

A 1 paper is extremely weak. It has few 
redeeming quatitws. it d lead medkxis the 
topw bd generally faHs to commudcde with 
the reader. It does SOME OR AU d the 
fdkiwing: 

• Simply repeats the topk: or fails to 
provkie adequde idonnatkNi. 

• Shows aknod no devdopmem, 
organizdkMi, or coherence. 

• Uses language thd shows an 

immdure grasp d vocabulafy and 
dklkm. 

• Overwhelms the reader with senous 
vk)ldk)ns d semence drudure, 
grammar/usage, and mechantos. 
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